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A NIGHT AT THE SMUGGLER’S. 


(Coneluded from our last.) 

A few months after this occurrence I chanced to 
beat Carlisle, and, in the course of c6énversation 
with an acquaintance, I heard that a noted smug- 
gler from the lower part of Cumberland was to be 
executed the next day for the murder of a supervi- 
sor of Excise, but under circumstances that occa. 
sioned universal feelings of*commiseration for the 
unfortunate man in the bosoms of the citizens of 
Carlisle. 

1 know not how it arose, but certainly a sudden 
presentiment did rush across my mind that the un- 
happy being would prove to be my old acquaintance, 
Jock Anderson, of the Coin House. [I directly in- 
quired the murderer’s name ; Edmund Barton was 
the reply. The difference of name did not at all 
lesson the suspicion I entertained, because I well 
knew that these men were often in the habit of using 
ether appellations, and when my friend related 
sch particulars of the transaction as came within 
his knowledge, my suspicions were converted into 
horrid certainty, and without doubt, my hospitable 
entertainer was a convicted murderer. 

It appeared that the smugglers, whilst landing a 
targo of brandy on the coast between Workington 
and Maryport, were surprised by a number of 
excisemen, attended by a party of soldiers. A des- 
perate conflict ensued, during which the military 
behaved with exemplary forbearance; but being 
closely pressed by the daring outlaws, they were 
compelled to fire amongst them in self-defence, and 
ashot unfortunately went through the heart of one 
ofthe smugglers’ wives, who was busily engaged in 
the rescue of the cargo. Her husband saw her fall, 
ind being exasperated almost to madness, rushed 
into the thickest of the opposing party with loaded 
pistols in his hands, and levelled them at the super- 
visor, who instantly fell dead. The conflict ended 
in the total discomfiture of the smugglers: several 
were killed and taken prisoners; among the latter 
was the unfortunate homicide. 

They were brought to Carlisle, tried, and con- 
victed upon the clearest evidence, and condemned 
to suffer death. The sentences, however, of all 
except that of the actual murderer were commuted 
to transportation for life, but he was left for execu- 
tion ; and, as my informant had before told me, the 
twful sentence of the law was to be put in force the 
following morning. 

Being fully satisfied in my own mind that the 


determined, if possibie, to obtain an interview with 
him; and as I had some little knowledge of the 
governor, I did not despair of succeeding in my 
object. 
- It was no idle motive of curiosity that prompted 
me to seek this painful interview. No; I was 
actuated by very different feelings. I well remem- 
bered the poor woman almost prophecying the deso- 
late state of her child; and I wished to see the 
father before he was called to his dread account, 
that I might smooth his passage to eternity, by 
telling him that his orphan babe should not be left 
to wander through an unfeeling world in want and 
misery. 
Upon asking for the governor, I found that he 
was in the cell of the condemned malefactor. I 
requested admittance to his presence, which was 
instantly granted ; and, as my mind had too well 
foreboded, I found that the unfortunate wretch, so 
soon to appear before the judgment-seat of his 
Maker, was Jock Anderson, the smuggler of the 
Coin House ! 
I found him heavily ironed ; his little girl was in 
the cell, and the governor and clergyman of the 
establishment were humanely employed in giving 
spiritual consolation to the unhappy man, who in a 
few short hours was to pass from time to eternity 
by a painful and ignominious death. 
Moving slightly to the two gentlemen, I approached 
the culprit, took his fettered hand, and gave it a 
friendly pressure. He instantly recognised me ; so 
likewise did the little girl, upon whose pale and 
sickly countenance a faint smile played as I spoke 
to her. It was truly astonishing to behold the 
ravages that a few weeks of misery had committed 
upon that once blooming flower. “Sir,’”? said the 
wrétched man to me, “ this visit is I know a kind 
one, and [I sincerely thank you; little did I expect 
that we should so soon meet again, and in this place 
too.”’—Here the big drops of sorrow coursed each 
other down his furrowed cheeks, which the child 
perceiving, affectionately wiped off, although her 
own face was plentifully bedewed with them ”»— 
“ Barton,” said I, “for such I understand is your 
real name, to say that I am sorry for your fate would 
be useless; my presence here tells you that. Your 
hours, I well know, are numbered; therefore say, 


can be of service to you; can any act of mine make 


your wishes, and they shall be strictly obeyed.” 





milty man could only be the hospitable smuggler 
of the Coin House, I hastened to the prison, being 


Here he clasped the weeping girl convulsively to his 
bosom, and the tears of the father and the child 
were mingled together. 

“Barton,” said the governor, much affected, “the 
future fate of thy young one shall be my care; study 
for the short period that is left thee to make thy 
peace with an offended, but yet a merciful Ged; 
and turn thy thoughts as much as possible from this 
world and its concerns, to that unknown one which 
thou art so soon to visit. To thy girl, I will be a 
father; and if she proves a good child, she shall 
never know the want of one. This gentleman,” 
looking earnestly at me, “who appears not to be 
unknown to thee, is a witness of my promise, and 
if I fail in it, then may I and mine suffer for my 
neglect,” 

“Sir,” answered Barton, “to say that I thank 
you is a very poor acknowledgment; but I have 
not words to express my gratitude; your kindness 
has removed a heavy, and I may say, the only 
weight from my bosom, and made my passage to 
eternity light, easy, and, I trust, happy. Jenny, my 
lass,” added he, turning to his daughter, “thou 
wilt this day lose thy miserable, guilty parent, for 
we very soon must part, never in this world to meet 
again; but this gentleman,” pointing to the Go- 
vernor, “will prove a better father to thee. Wilt 
thou not love and obey him, when I am removed 
from thee?”? “TI will, I will,” cried the child, whilst 


she pressed closely to her unhappy father, as though 
she feared that her new parent-was going imme- 


diately to remove her from him. 
And now, Barton requested of the governor that 


he might be left alone with me for the space of ten 
minutes. “I have,” said he, “a few words to aay 
to this gentleman in private, and after that, I will 
part with my little girl, and employ myself in pre- 
paration for the awful change.” The gevernor and 
clergyman accordingly left the cell, promising to 
return at the end of ten minutes. 


“ Sir,’ said Barton, when we were alone, “time 


is precious with us; but what I have to say may be 
told in a very few words ; there is, underneath the 
hearth-stone in the Coin House, if it should have 
escaped the scrutiny of the excise officers, a small 
bag of gold, perhaps about fifty guineas; I am not 
certain whether I can justly call it my own, be- 
is there any thing remaining to be done in which I | cause it is the fruit of my unlawful pursuits; but it 
would be hard to deprive my child of it. 
your passage to another world more easy? Tell me | had I mentioned this circumstance to the governor, 
his strict sense of duty might, perhaps, have obliged 
“ Alas! Sir,” replied the criminal, “I have no. |him to give the money up to Government. What I, 
thing on earth to think upon but this unhappy little | therefore, wish you to do, is, to go to the Coin * 
being by my side; I must soon, very soon leave her ; | House, secure the bag of gold, and deliver it to the 
—and her future fate,—-there, Sir, alone do I feel|governor, as the produce of a subscription raised 
the bitterness of dying. As to myself, I am per-|amongst your friends, for the benefit of my orphan 
fectly resigned to my situation ;—but my child! my|child. It will be an innocent deception, and will, 


Now, 





child! poor forlorn one, what will become of thee?” |at the same time, secure the money for her use.”’ 


So eens eames 
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With this request [ promised to comply, and after 


a little more conversation of no material import, our | 


time being expired, the two gentlemen re-entered 
the cell, and upon a consultation between all parties, 
it was judged proper to effect the final separation be- 
tween the unhappy father and his weeping child. 

I shall throw a veil over the parting seene, for 
this simple reason, that it is wholly out of the power 
of my pen to do it justice, and the imagination of 
the reader must conceive sorrows that I have not 
the ability to describe. 

When we were outside the cell, I proposed to the 
governor, that I should take the little girl with me 
for a few days, in the hope that by amusement, 
change of scene, and attention, I might be able, in 
some degree, to alleviate her sorrow, before she was 
finally delivered to his guardianship. With this 
arrangement he kindly acquiesced, and I quitted 
the prison with my distressed charge. 

A stage coach being in readiness to depart for 
Workington, we stepped into it, and in the evening 
arrived at that town. There we passed the night, 
and in the morning walked together to the Coin 
House. I found the place lonely and deserted ; it 
had been completely gutted; not an article of fur- 
niture remained in it; even the old oak chest was 
removed, and the secret entrance to the smugglers, 
repository was open and exposed to view, which 
showed that the myrmidons of the excise had made 
a pretty strict search over the premises. With some 
difficulty I raised the hearth-stone, and, to my great 
joy, found that the bag of gold had escaped the 
notice of the lynx-eyed officers. I deposited it safely 
in my pocket, and we then returned to Workington. 

In that town we remained a week, and by dint of 
kindness and attention, I contrived, in a great mea- 
sure, to lull the grief of my young companion. 

At the expiration of that time, we returned to 
Carlisle, and I delivered my orphan charge into the 
hands of the worthy governor, together with the 
bag of gold, which, as I had been desired, I repre- 
sented to be the joint subscription of myself and 
friends, for the benefit of the smuggler’s unfortunate 
daughter. The governor gave me a receipt for the 
money, and declared that it should be wholly ap- 
propriated to her use; and I have the fullest reason 
to believe that he sacredly kept his word. 

It is needless to pursue the story further: the 
smuggler’s orphan is now a respectable member of 
society, a married woman, and the happy mother 
of a large family of young children, all of whom 
she is carefully bringing up in that “fear of the 
Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom.” 

Liverpool, Sept. 1830. Pp. M. jun. 








CONFESSION OF A DESPERADO. 
- oe - 

It wasa pertinent,although, perhaps, rather coarse, 
saying of some writer, that “ men often take more 
pains to be damned than it would cost them to be 
saved,.”” We were reminded of this observation by 
perusing the misdeeds and sufferings of the des- 
perado who forms the subject of the following article. 


With his energy and taleuts, had he possessed com, 


mon integrity, he might have been an ornament in- 
stead of a pest to society ; might have maintained a 


respectable rank in society, instead of expiating his | 


crimes, as in all probability he will do, at the gallows. 
It is said that “ honesty is the best policy,’’ and 
the proverb appears to be verified in the history of 


the unfortunate and unprincipled man who is the 
subject of the following narrative. Had he pursued 
an honest course, however humble his station might 
have been, it is hardly possible that he could have 
been subjected to such privations, dangers, and suf- 
ferings as befel him in the prosecution of his guilty 
career. 

What enhances the interest of the narrative is, 
that it is no romance, but a record of events which 
have actually occurred, and which, probably, bear 
a considerable resemblance to those which often 
happen to such unprincipled adventurers as the man 
whose adventures we are about to relate. 

We have not given the precise date of the exami- 
nation, but that circumstance is not very material : 
it may suffice to state, that it took place in the month 
of October last, as thus related in the London news- 


papers. 


On Saturday, William Swallow, alias Brown, alias 
Todd, alias Walker, alias Captain Waldon, the ringleader 
of the convicts who mutinied, and seized the colonial brig 
Cyprus, between Hobart Town and Macquarrie Harbour, 
after overpowering and wounding the military guard, in 
the month of August, 1829, was brought before Captain 
Richbell and Mr. Broderip, the sitting magistrates at the 
Thames Police-office, for re-examination. The office was 
crowded to excess, and the proceedings appeared to excite 
great interest. 

The prisoner is a native of Sunderland, and was for- 
merly a seaman of the Aid, a collier of Shields. In early 
life he had recourse to dissolute habits, and committed acts 
of dishonesty. He was tried at the Durham Quarter 
Sessions, on the 8th of January, 1821, and sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. He was sent out in the con- 
vict ship Malabar, and arrived at Van Dieman’s Land the 
same year, but absconded before the expiration of his 
sentence, and by some means returned to this country, 
and became oue of the most desperate thieves that ever 
infested the metropoliz. On one occasion he cut through 
the police van on its way from Union Hall to Brixton 
Gaol, but was subsequently apprehended by Ishester, and 
one of the Surveyors of the Thames police upper station, 
off Somerset House. He was eventually tried and con- 
victed at Guildford, for a capital offence on the 28th of 
July, 1828, and condemned to death, but his sentence was 
afterwards commuted to transportation for life. After the 
prisoner's conviction, his wife, by whom he had three 
children, married another man named Flook. After the 
prisoner left the Charles Grant, East Indiaman, at Mar- 
gate, he made his way to his old quarters in Lambeth, and 
found that his wife had re-martied during his absence. 
She was persuaded to leave Flook, and remained with 
Swallow three days, when Flook discovered their retreat, 
and she returned with him. The prisoner then took 
another lodging in Isabella-street, Lambeth, and Flook, 
discovering that his wife was in the habit of visiting him, 
gave information to a man named Taylor, with whom he 
was acquainted. Taylor, in expectation of the reward for 
a returned convict, informed the police where the prisoner 
could be found, and Goding and Drew, Queen-square 
officers, apprehended him on Friday, at 31, Isabella-street, 
New-cut, s.ambeth. 

On the prisoner being brought to the Thames police 
office on Friday night, and placed at the bar, before Cap- 
tain Richbell, he offered to make a voluntary confession 
of the share he took in the mutiny and seizure of the brig 
Cyprus. The whole of his statement, in consequence of 
the lateness of the hour, could not be taken that night, 
and on Saturday he was again brought up. 

The prisoner's statement was exceedingly voluminous. 
He stated that, after his conviction, he was sent out in the 
Georgiana convict-ship, bound for Van Dieman’s Land. 
In the Bay of Biscay they encountered a gale of wind, 
which split both topesails. There being no sailmaker on 

rd, he offered his services to make sai’s. His services 
were accepted, and during the remainder of the voyage he 
continued in the aft deck amongst the seamen, until the 
vessel arrived at Hobart Town. Here the mate offered to 
take him away unknown to the authorities; and a few 
days after he had been ashore he returned to the ship, and 
was secreted by the mate in the hold. His retreat was 
| discovered, he was taken ashore, and sentenced to receive 
fifty lashes, and a year’s imprisonment at the penal settle- 
ment of Macquarrie Harbour. The flogging was not in- 
flicted ; but the next day he was put on board the colonial 











brig Cyprus, bound for Macquarrie Harbour, a new set. 
tlement then forming. There were thirty-two or thirty. 
three convicts, a military guard, commanded by Lieutenant 
Carew, of the 68d regiment, several passengers, the wife 
of Lieutenant Carew, and his three children, some other 
females, a Mr. Williams, going out as surgeon, the captain 
and crew. The Cyprus set sail in August, 1829, but was 
compelled to put back with loss of anchor and cable, in 
consequence of having encountered a gale of wind. A fey 
od after their second departure, they anchored in a place 
called Henrietta Star, in Research Bay. While the com, 
manding-officer and some of the passengers and crew were 
gone ashore on « fishing party, the convicts mutinied, over. 
powered the military guard, and wounded several of 
them. They then armed themselves with the soldiers’ 
bayonets, and seized the brig. Lieutenant Carew heari 
the fire of the muskets returned, and on coming near the 
brig, finding her in possession of the prisoners, he ex. 
claimed, ** My God! the convicts have seized the brig.” 
Muskets were pointed at him, but he begged for mercy, 
and requested that his wife and children might be spared, 
The soldiers, crew, passengers, and females, with the 
Lieutenant’s wife and children, were sent ashore in boats, 
A quantity of provisions, a chest of tea, two 
sheep, slaughtered by Watts, one of the prisoners in custody, 
four cwt. of bread and flour, 50 gallons of rum, and some 
beef were also sent ashore, for the support of the pasgen. 
gersand crew. During the mutiny, Davis, alias Huntley, 
another of the prisoners in custody, who was most active 
throughout, wanted to take Lieutenant Carew’s watch and 
seals, but he (Swallow) dissuaded him from the attem 
At night a consultation was held, and it was agreed by the 
tincipal ringleaders, that only eighteen should remain on 
ard, and the others be.sent on shore. Seventeen were 
accordingly ranged on side of the deck, and the other 
convicts were sent off in boats, and left on the island, with 
the — and crew, to their fate. While all this was 
going on, he was below very ill, and was the only man on 
board amongst the convicts who understood the navigation 
of the ship. He was brought on deck,. and a great coat 
belonging to one of the passengers was put on his back, 
The convicts then told him he must take charge of the 
vessel, and threatened to kill him if he did not navigate 
her in safety. Charts, compasses, sextants, and other 
nautical instruments, were given to him. At day-light 
next morning, a breeze sprung up, and after giving three 
cheers, which were heard by the people ashore, they set 
sail in a westerly direction. The crew wanted him to steer 
direct for Americas but after examining the water and 
provisions, he teld them they had not enough for the voy- 
age, which, in the event of an unfavourable wind, would 
occupy three months, and at the least two months. They 
accordingly consented to go in another direction. All the 
convicts assumed fictitious names; he was called Captain 
Waldon, and the brig was termed the Edward. On the 
stern of the stip’s boat, the words ** William Waldon, Ed- 
ward, of London,”’ were painted by Davis, who took the 
name of Huntley. The boat is now in the possession of 
the Thames Police. After touching at Cape Pillar, they 
went direct to New Zealand, where they arrived after a 
seven days’ passage, and procured a fresh supply of provi- 
sions. Saw two English vessels, and were fearful of Pbeing 
taken. Crossed the Pacific Ocean, and passed the Sunda 
Island, made the Argoo Reef, and sailed within the Tro- 
pics. They sighted Otaheite, and other Society Islands, 
and after that went to the Friendly Islands. Before this 
the convicts got to the rum, and committed acts of disor. 
der. They continued exceedingly distrustful. At one of 
the islands the king came on board, attended by his inter- 
preter, an American, and he told him what he was in want 
of, and they obtained provisions and water. After this 
they made for the Sandwich Islands. At, the Sandwich 
Islands nine left the ~~ They went to Jeddo, and after 
leaving there, crossed the Equator in 44 west longitude, 
and made Japan in 32 north. After running some distance 
up the coast of Japan, they anchored in a convenient bay. 
A boat came off from the shore with a mandarin or person 
in authority, and desired to know what brought them there, 
and ordered him to give in writing what he wanted, which 
he did in English, and said they were in want of wood and 
water, and would give any thing in the vessel in exchange. 
At that time they were in great distress, They had been 
cruising about nearly five months; all the sails were split, 
and there was no canvas to. mend them. In four hours the 
letter was returned, with the seal broke; and they were 
told to be off by sunset, or they would be fired upon ; and 
a large ball was shown them as an earnest of the intention 
of the natives. At that time it was a dead calm, and it 
continued so until after sunset, and they could not get 
away. The Japanese, to frighten them, then opened a fire 
from the batteries with musketoons. They made every ate 
tempt to get away, but could not, and the Japanese fired 
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upon them from the guns of the batteries. One shot strongly suspected that one of the convicts had been un- 
knocked the spy-glass out of his hand, and another struck fairly disposed of by the mutineers during one ot their his speech at the Quatre-vingt-neyf, not the Jacobin 
the vessel under the counter betwixt wind and water. At quarrels. 4 


ten o'clock a breeze sprung up from off the land, which 


| Swallow has solemnly declared that he should not have 


it was about that period that he became distinguished by 


Club, to which he would never belong, and which he never 
visited but once, merely as a spectator, and in company 


enabled them to depart and make sail from the shore, and joined the mutineers had he not been compelled, in order | with the late Mr. Windham, the late Lord Chichester, 


the Japanese ceased firing. At this time sounded the 

mps, and found eight mches of water in the ship's hold. 

un down the coast until they made the entrance of the 
Yellow Sea. The crew then demanded what he was going 
to do with them. He said he did not know, but could take 
them to the Ladrone Islands, or Canton, if they thought pro- 
per. The ship’s company thought there was danger of their 
being discovered and brought to justice at Canton. He said 
it would be much better for them to throw up to the Bay of 
Canton, as they might be discovered by cruisers sent from 
Botany Bay, in the Chinese Seas. He then ran across 
the Yellow Sea, made what is called the Ten Thousand 

Islands, and ran down amongst the Ladrones. Here four 
of the principal ringleaders of the mutiny said they should 
stop no longer, it was of no use doing so, and himself and 
the other three could remain with the vessel. He was 
obliged to comply with their wishes. Seeing some Chinese 

ilct boats he hailed them, and they agreed to take the 

our men to Whampoa Bay for = dollars a-piece. 
Soon after this the ship made water all of a sudden, owing 
to the injury she had sustained by being fired upon by the 
Japanese. They tried to ~ the leak, but the water 
rushed in so fast that the casks were washing about the 
hold, and on going down to try to make the leak suck in 
an old jib, they were in great danger of having their legs 
broke. The vessel continued to fill; the nautical instru- 
ments and other things were put into the long boat, and 
soon afterwads the vessel went down off Formosa, within 
thirty miles of land. He remained on board until the last 
minute. When the vessel sank they had a light wind from 
the N.E., and at day-light the next morning they reached 
some islands below Lintin, forty-five miles from Canton. 
Meeting a person with a Chinese boat, who spoke good 
English, asked them where they came from? He an- 
swered, that he had themisfortune to lose his vesse 
coming round the island of Formosa, «nd was going to 
Manilla. They ed to give the persou who questioned 
them twenty-four dollars to be towed to Whampoa Bay, 
and were from thence taken to Canton. He was exa- 
mined before the Select Committee of Supercargoes at 
Canton, and told them he was Captain Waldon, master 
of the brig Edward, that the vessel was lost off Formosa, 
and that she belonged to London. He represented his 
three companions as part of the crew, and they were all 
sent home in the Charles Grant, East Indiaman, to this 
country. He never heard what became of his companions 
who left the ship at the Sandwich Islands, or the four who 
abandoned her near Formosa. He refused to sign a note 
of protest at Canton, of the loss of the brig Edward, when 
requested to do so by the supercargoes, as he thought it of 
no use. : 

After the prisoner had made his statement, he appeared 
uch exhausted. He was asked by Mr. Broderip if he 
had ~ ¢ objection to sign his deposition, but was again 
warned by the worthy magistrate that he would gain no 
ad by so doing. He, however, immediately took 
the pen, and subscribed his name, ‘‘ William Swallow,” 
and was then removed from the bar. 

From the prisoner’s statement it appears that the three 
prisoners, named Watts, Stevenson, and Beveridge, who 
assumed at Canton the names of Williams, Telford, and 
Anderson, were those who remained with him to the last. 
The other prisoner, Davis, alias Huntley, who came home 
in the Kellie Castle, is one of the four who left the Cyprus, 
ef Formosa, and he reached Canton after the Charles 
Grant had set sail, when his story about the ship Edward 
was so much at variance with the statement made by 
Waldon, alias Swallow, that he was sent home as a. pri- 
toner by the Select Committee of Merchants. 

In the depositions sent over by the su; at Can- 
ton, it was mentioned that Huntley (Davies) had arrived 
at Whampoa Bay with three others, but he alone was sent 
for. It is not improbable the others may be sent for over 
to this country from Canton, and those who left the 
Cyprus at the Friendly Islands may reach England and 
be brought to justice. 

One of the convicts who seized the brig still remains 
unaceounted for. Eighteen run away with the vessel, out 
of whom nine left her at the Sandwich Islands, four at 
Formosa, and the other four, including the captain (Swal- 
low) reached Canton in the long boat, ing seventeen 
in all. When the four prisoners, Davis, Watts, Steven- 
son, and Beveridge, were separately before Mr. 


Ballantine, previous to its being known who they were, 
they all made 


_ to navigate the ship. His statement respecting the seizure 
of the brig differs in some respects from that of the witness 
: Popjoy, who said the passengers and crew were put ashore 
| without provisions, while the prisoner’s account is, that 
plenty oF food was sent previous to the convicts departing 
with the Cyprus. 

The four convicts who have been committed for trial, 
and Swallow, will be again brought up on Thursday next, 
merely for the purpose of the latter being identified by the 
witnesses, there being no more evidence against them. 

They will be tried at the Admiralty Sessions, which com- 
mence on Monday next. Their offence is a capital one, 
and in the event of a conviction, it is supposed the extreme 
penalty of the law will be carried into execution. 

Swallow stated to the officers, that the hardships him- 
self and the other prisoners had undergone have been very 
great, and that the cause of their running — with the 
brig arose from the fear of the slavery they would have to 
undergo at the Government works in Macquarrie Har- 


bour. 
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THE LATE MR. HUSKISSON. 
—_—- 

The following sketch, which appeared originally in the 
London Times, has found its way into several of the Liver- 
pool papers, without any acknowledgment of the source 
from which it was derived. 


The daily and periodical press having given publicity to 
several erroneous statements respecting Mr. Huskisson, 
man yof his friends have been urgent for some more au. 
thentic account of him. Time has not been afforded for 
arranging any detailed memoir of this lamented statesman, 
but the following sketch, though hastily thrown together, 
will be found to contain a correct outhne of his life. 

Mr. Huskisson’s father, William, was the second son of 
William Huskisson, of Oxley, near Wolverhampton. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John Rotton, Esq. of an 
old and respectable family in Staffordshire. On his mar- 
riage, he hired a residence and extensive farm at Birch 
Moreton, in Worcestershire ; and his eldest son, the late 
William Huskisson, was born at Birch Moreton Court, on 
the 11th of March, 1770. Mr. and Mrs. Huskisson had 
three other sons, and she died soon after giving birth to 
the youngest in 1774. 

At his mother’s decease the late Mr. Huskisson was not 
five years old, and he was placed at an infant school at 
Brewood, in Staffordshire; when older, removed to Al- 
brighton, and lastly, to Appleby, in Leicestershire, where 
he gave evident promise of the talents by which he has 
been so eminently distinguished. 

Mr. Huskisson’s mother was niece to Dr. Gem, a gen- 
tleman highly esteemed, as well for his medical skill as for 
his other scientific and literary acquirements. He had ac- 
companied the Duke of Bedford on the embassy to France 
in 1762-8, and the society of the men of letters with whom 
he ‘mixed, and the BP over facilities which Paris then 
afforded for the researches of science, decided Dr. Gem to 
fix his residence in that capital and its vicinity, paying oc- 
casional visits to his friends in England, and to his small 
family estate in Worcestershire.® Dr. Gem always felt 
great interest in the children of his favourite niece, and 

aving expressed a wish, in consequence of the second 
marriage contracted by Mr. Huskisson’s father, that the 
two eldest boys should be entrusted to his care, they were 
permitted to accompany him on his return to Paris, in 
1783. The late Mr. Huskisson was then between twelve 
and thirtcen years old. Dr. Gem attended most carefully 
to his education, and, it has been said, wished to direct his 
studies towards medical science; but, whatever might have 
been the Doctor’s wishes, it is perfectly certain that young 
Huskisson never followed, or had any inclination for that 
profession, nor was he ever clerk in any banking-house. 
There was, indeed, no absolute necessity for his adopting 
any profession, as the greaver part of the Staffordshire pro- 
perty was entailed upon him. 

His mind, however, had received its impetus from the 
events of the times. Mr. Huskisson was present at the 
taking of the Bastile, at which time he was nineteen, and 





@ At his death in 1600, Dr. Gem bequeathed this estate to 





statements es the 
death of one of their shipmetes, and from this fact it is 


Mr. Huskisson, whom he also appoiated his residuary legatee. 


(then Mr. Pelham,) and the present Sir John Thomas 
Stanley, of Cheshire. His speech at the Quatre.vingt- 
neuf is yet extant, and testifies for itself; but to those 
| who have not read it it is merely necessary to remark, that 
had its arguments been Jacobinical, or Mr. Huskisson’s 
principles considered suck, he would not, so soon after- 
wards, have received the offer of becoming secretary to the 
— Marquis of Stafford, (then Lord Gower) the Am- 
assador, at Paris. 

On being appointed Private Secretary to Lord Gower, 
Mr. Huskisson occupied apartments in the Ambassador's 
Hotel, and became a member of the family. Upon the 
return of Lord Gower to England, in 1792, Mr. Huskis- 
son accompanied him, and continued to pass the greatest 
part of his time with bis Lordship, and in his society. 
Soon afterwards, Mr. Dundas expressed to Lord Gower 
his wish to select some gentleman of abilities, who per- 
fectly understood the French language, in order to assist in 
the projected arrangement of an office for the affairs of the 
emigrants who had taken refuge in England. Lord Gower 
immediately mentioned Mr. Huskisson, as being high] 
qualified for the situation, which Mr. Dundas then offered, 
and he accepted, early in 1793. 

His father having been obliged to aiienate a considerable 
part of his property, in order to make provision for his 
younger children, (of whom he left eight by his two mar- 
riages) Mr. Huskisson took measures for cutting off 
the entail, to sell his landed property, and to devote him- 
self to official life. 

Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas were well qualified to judge 
of Mr. Huskisson’s talents and capacity for business, and 
he enjoyed their friendship and high estimation to the end 
of their lives. In 1794 Mr. Nepean was removed to the 
Admiralty, and Mr. Huskisson succeeded him as under Se- 
ag State in the Colonial Department, then held 
Mr. Dundas. On the retirement of Messrs, Pitt an 
Dundas, in 1801, Mr. Huskisson resigned his situation. 
On their return to Government, in 1804, he was appointed 
one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, where he remained 
till the death of Mr. Pitt, in 1806. In 1807 he returned 
to the same office, Mr. Canning having been appointed 
Secretary of State for Foreign affairs: and in 1809, when 
that gentleman quitted the Government, Mr. Huskisson 
followed him, and did not again accept office till Mr. Can- 
ning was appointed to the embassy to Portugal, in 1814, 
when Mr. Huskission became First Commissioner of 
Woods and Land Revenue. He remained in that situ. 
ation till 1823, when he succeeded Mr. Robinson (now 
Lord Goderich) in the offices of Treasurer of the row 
and President of the Board of Trade, and was shortly 
afterwards called to a seat inthe Cabinet. On the death of 
Mr. Canning, and the formation of Lord Goderich’s admi- 
nistration, Mr. Huskisson again succeeded his Lordship, 
and became Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, the seals of which he held till the appointment of 
Sir George Murray, in May, 1828. 

Mr. Huskisson was first returned to Parliament, for Nor~ 
folk, in 1796. At the general election, in 1802, he stood 
a contest for Dover, which he lost, and was not again in 
Parliament till bis return for Liskard, in 1804. He sat 
again for that place in 1806, and on the dissolution of Par 
liament, in the following year, became member for Har- 
wich. In 1812 he was chosen, on the independent interest, 
for Chichester, and represented that city till 1823, when 
he consented to quit it, in order to succeed Mr. Canning, 
at Liverpool. | 

Upon the occasion of the Duke of Wellington’s visit to 
Liverpool, when he was to receive the freedom of that 
town, voted to him many years since for his transeendant 
military services, Mr. Huskisson naturally felt that, from 
his connexion with Liverpool, he was more especially 
called upon to pay to his Grace every mark of respect and 
attention, and, actuated by these feelings, he was induced 
to go in front of the car to shake hands with the Duke of 
Wellington, at the time when a pause had occurred in the 
procession of the carriages on the Railway. His return 
into the car was thereby delayed, and to thie delay is to be 
attributed the fatal accident which caused his death. 

That such only were his feelings, prompted by no poli- 
tical motives, his intimate friends will perfectly understand, 
for more than one of them well knew his determination 
not again to accept office under the Duke of Welli 
It is proper to state that, to Mr. Huskisson himself, his 
Grace had never made the slightest overture for any poli. 
tical reconciliation since 1628. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON READING “ THE SCHOLAR'S 
DEATH BED.” 
Vide Blackwood’s Magasine for Sept. last. 


** Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.”—Cewper. 


Around the youthful scholar’s dying bed 

Did Genius still her beauteous halo shed ; 

But, ab! a fairer light was wanting there, 

Bright emanating from a purer sphere, .- 

A light to dissipate the gloom, and guide 

Through Death's jone vale, and Jordan’s billowy tide! 
Where was, oh, Piety! thy lamp divine, 

Religion, where the hallowed radiance thine? 
Where, Faith, thy cross high sparkling in the sky; 
Promise of life, and immortality? 


What now availed the lyre by Horace strung, 
Or Delphic numbers, sweet, by Homer sung? 
What, Sophocles, the dazzling aplendours thine, 
Or all Greece taught, or attic Rome, divine ! 
Faint is thy light, Philosophy, alone, 

Amid the death-scene drearily it shone, 

For never yet, ah! ne'er, in dying hour, 

Was, or shall be eonfest, thy vaunted power; 
Equal th’ unlettered hind, then equal shows 

To him whose cultured mind all science knows, 
To him whose genius, vast and unconfined, 
Has learning’s depths, with lighter lore combined ; 
And, undistinguished, and of low degree, 

Than gifted schoolman happier ts he, 

More blest, though he the Muses never knew, 
More blest who reads, and knows his Bible true! 


Oh! that with Genius ever dwelt the light 
The brighter shining in affliction’s night!— 
inseparably hers !——then, hand in hand, 
Like kindred spirits from the better land, 
Mow would Religion joy her beams to shed, 
Her fairest halo round the scholar’s head! 
How joy the moral deserts to flume 
With flowers ordained unfadingly to bloom! 
Then on her altar, as a sacred shrine, 
Would heaven's unclouded splendours ceaseless shine; 
Then would “ the day spring from on high” appear, 
And heaven begun while yet held captive here, 
How would the storm of human sorrows cease, 
And these, ‘our light afflictions,” fade in peace. 


Absorbed in metaphysics rude, and wild, 
By every new chimera still beguiled; 
Lo, how the sceptic, Nature's strange surprise, 
The common evidence of sense denies ; 
Presumes the hidden things of God to scan, 
And would the boundaries leap prescribed to man; 
Until amid his subtleties profound, 
Death silent steals, and gives the fateful wound! 
Then Truth, her mirror holding to his view, 
And seen how woree than error all he knew, 
Fearful or to believe, or to deny, 
He the bourne passes of mortality! 

Liverpool. 





SATAN AND HIS SATELLITES. 
(From the Monthly Magazine for October, 1830.) 
——— = 
Not by Robert Montgomery. 

“One from the critics will my name defend, 

And—more abusive—calls himself my friend.”—Pope. 
The Devil was sitting before a fire, 
That blazed at least ten thousand times higher 
Than thine, oh! London, that played such tricks 
In sixteen hundred and sixty-six; 
And whenever the flame began to fail, 
He rose—and stirred it with his tail. 


He rang for coffee, and took a cup, 

From the crater whereof kept curling up 

A steam as dark as the densest cloud 

That wraps the moon in a midnight shroud; 
And then, as he scented the fragrant vapours, 
He called for the morning and evening papers. 


And he read the list of cares and crimes 

Spread thickly over a double “* Times,” 

Which he held with his finger and thumb, as though 
The “ Times” were a duodecimo; 

But rapture burst on all his senses, 

When he came to the “ Accidents and Offences!” 


And turning then to the “ List of Books,” 

He read it through with exulting looks; 

For many there were that he longed to see 

On the shelves of his Family Library. 

And he said, “I'll subseribe if they’re not too dear— 
They'll encourage the March of Ignorance here.” 


His eyes, iike flambeaux in a fog, 

Ran flaming all over the eatalogue, 

Till they found a something that made him pause; 
And he grasped the paper with eager claws, 

As he read, amidst colums of cant and flummery, 

“ Satan, a Poem, by Robert Montgomery.” 


The Devil mused—*’Tis odd,” quoth he, 

** Such fools should be throwing their squibs at me! 
Is this the return they mean to show 

For giving them malice, and wives, and woe, 

And envy and hatred fresh from hell, 

Ou which they all feed and flourish so well? 


‘*T gave them law, by which they may 

Ruin each other in half a day; 

And murder and war—still drawing a line— 
That heroes might dazzle, and judges dine; 

And superstition and strange disease, 

That saints and physicians might earn their foes. 


** Yet though I spread such silken lures, 

The rogues will publish their caricatures, 

In poems and plays, and magazines— 

But I'll see what this minstrel-meddler means.” 
And giving his tail a graceful shake, 

It rang like that of a rattle-snake. - 


At the sound of that bell, so justly feared, 
A little footboy-fiend appeared ; 

A dandy-demon, droll to see, 

And he wore the Devil’s livery ; 

A small and sulphury imp of ire, 

In a jacket of smoke turned up with fire. 


“Mount,” said the Devil, on pinions fleet, 
And fetch me my Life from Newgate-street ; 
Newgate is not far off—so fly ! 

You'll find the people you want close by.” 

The light-winged imp flew off in a flame, 

And in two or three minutes the volume came. 


But ah! what a fury illumed his face, 

And flashed along that fiery place, 

As he read—what mortal had never done— 
Th mangled metaphors, one by one ! 

A snake was in each mustachio’s hair, 

As he gazed on his portrait painted there. 


Fierce was the curl of the lips beneath, 

Ashe grinned and gnashed his terrible teeth 

That seemed a huge uneven band, 

Like the pile that now upon Stonehenge stand; 
And the voice that murmured through them rolled 
Like a sound in St. Paul’s when the bell is tolled. 


« Whata rebel is this, to libel us, 

His natural, lawful Inheritor, thus! 

A fellow, moreover, who boldly began 

His career in my service by libelling man ! 
I'll buy up the unsold copies, and try 

If they'll make enough fire to roast him by. 





**I smile at those who describe my ‘ Walk,’ 
Teaching the world how I think and talk ; 
But the daring conceit these pages Show 

Tr ds all impud left Below; 
Hypocrisy, too, is so plainly displayed, 

It almost makes one ashamed of one’s trade. 


“Yet the poem will serve as an instrument 

Of torture, when other devices are spent ;”— 

And he called to one who was writhing about, 

And told him to read the poetry out; e 

But the imp declared that he’d rather dash 
Through blaze and brimstone than read such trash. 


Among the devils the feeling passed— 
They clung to their gridirons far and fast; 
And every fiend of taste preferred 

His draught of sulphur to reading a word. 
All were disgusted—protesting flat 

That boiling lead was better than that. 


Now the Devil began to ponder hard 

For a fine revenge on the libellous bard; 

‘** Though ignorant now,” he was heard to cry, 
“He'll know me better by and by.” 

Then over his face there came asmile, 

That widened his mouth almost a mile. 


He smiled to remember that, during his filght 
Through earth, he had stumbled against a wight, 
A critic obscure, whom he viewed with scorn, 
Yet one that seemed for absurdities born; 

A dreary drudge, upon whom some dark son 

Of malice inflicted the name of C———n, 





This scribbler, as sparks are struck from flint, 
Had forced a few paragraphs into print; 

And flourished his Latin with fierce intent, 
Till he almost fancied he knew what it meant; 
But he had, above every earthly thing, 

A glorious talent for blundering. 


And the Devil knew well, if he could but hook 
Such a personage in to puff the book, 

To praise the poet, and liken his line 

To Milton’s, ’twould be a revenge divine! 

And he said, .‘‘ I'll throw my spells about, 

And spur him to bring a pamphlet out!” 


Right joyously then did he chuckle and sing, 

When he found how his schemes were triumphing— 
When he saw such a eritic sit down to puff 

A bard who could never be puffed enough; 

And the frog-like poet, at every word, 

Grew more inflated and more absurd! 


And he felt, when he heard how the laughter ran, 
No longer an ill-used gentleman; 

“For,” said he, “’tis a kind of infernal bliss 

To ruin one’s foe with a friend like this; 

If as lights of the world they affect to shine, 

We shall see how they like the lights of mine.” 


Then he thought that if fools should multiply thus, 
’T would be well to establish an Omnibus, 

Torun to the earth; but he felt rather shocked 
Lest his kingdom should soon be overstocked: 

And he sent Mr. Malthus a warm invitation 

To come and survey the increased population. 


«‘ Though editors now are by no means few,” 

He said ‘‘I’ll become an editor too; 

I'll start such a work as hath seldom been seen, 
For I'll call it ‘ The Gunpowder Magazine!’ 

And blow up the earth till [leave notanem* -— 
No. I. to appear on the fifth of November, ’ 








MUTUAL WANTS, 
ADDRESSED TO ELECTION CANVASSERS AND PLACARD WRITERS, 


(From the Liverpool Mereury of Friday last.) 
—<= 


The following lines have been just sent us for insertion. 
The writer, in the true spirit of an independent freeman, 
cares nothing for the merits of the parties; but wishes the 
friends of the two eandidates to expend their surplus cash 
in doing the ** one thing needful.” 

Why bedaub thus our walls 
With your unmeaning scrawls, 
Expending cash, paper, and time ? 
What you want is our votes, 
What we want is your notes, 
But we want not your prose or your rhyme. 
AN INDEPENDENT FREEMAN. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF CHESS. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 
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$¢ Ludimus effigiem belli." —ViDa. 
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SOLUTION TO sTUDY CCXXVI. 





(By eur correspondent M.)} 
White. Black. 
1 Castle .....006-A—7X 1 Castle .........A—7 
2 Queen... ...B—4xX 2 Knight .........B—4 






4 Pawn 0.00.6. B— 5 4 King .....ccceee AS 
5 King «scoeceeee Amd 5 Any where. 
+++e B=—4X Mate. 








SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXVII. 
White has the move, and will win. 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BasxK IMI- 
mations of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND awnp SON, 


Sele Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect. 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, ed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. : 

“A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 7s., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
rant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
isharsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful 
isinvaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’ 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, vy 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White N ek, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating ae it immediately 
illays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
toLadies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
veller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it proves an infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
‘nd, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable oe jon. 

Sold in Half-pinta at 4s. 64. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Cognmissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
‘the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
Wixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
treet; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
erfumer, 49, Chureh-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
treet; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
tw; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
funers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
‘ams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 






































LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool. 
BY MR ROGERSON, SURGEON, 
pe) 

It is this property of animal motion, of muscular 
force and velocity, which must lead us to regard man 
as a working machine,—as a working power; but that 
noble faculty of the brain, the miud, which elevates him 
to the head of creation, makes him the master of the 
world, and gives him the knowledge or power of well 
beginning and continuing his motor power to the best 
advantage and voluntarily, mus: always render him 
superior, and set at defiance the cold calculations of 
art, and the rigid rules of mathematics and science. In- 
dustry, however, employs eight kinds of motor powers :— 
1. Man and animals, which may be said to be muscular 
force, or muscular motor power; 2, gravity; 3, water ; 
4, wind; 5, the expansion of bodies liquid, combustible, 
or aériform ; 6, the dilation of natural bodies, solid or 
liquid, by heat, or otherwise; 7, their compression ; 
and, 8, the various mechanical forms of matter: and I 
should be proud to add to this list a force or motor 
power too much neglected, and whose properties are 
not regarded in the light of its practical utility ; electri- 
city, or galvanism, which is the same kind of subtile 
matter, varying only in the mode of obtaining them,—the 
first being procured by a physical agent and in a physical 
manner, and the other chemically; but the motor power 
of man depends upon his muscles, and in this character 
we must now consider him. There appears amongst 
men as amongst horses two distinct muscular forms of 
body,—one calculated for strength, and the other for 
agility : the former is chiefly characterized in man by 
the shortness of the neck and loins, the greater propor- 
tionate breadth of the shoulders, and the broad and 
highly arched foot, with a projecting heel. The latter 
is distinguished by the length of the neck and loins, the 
length of the thighs,—by a narrower and longer foot, 
with a less projecting heel. Persons of the form that 
indicates strength are generally shorter than those of 
the other figure; so that from habit we associate an 
idea of the height of a person with his make,—an obser- 
vation which had struck Hogarth, the great painter, 
and who, from the nature of his profession, must have 
been in the habit of remarking persons; for, says he, 
“ if the figures of Quin and Garrick (celebrated actors of 
that day) were represented of the same size, an observer 
would suppose Garrick to have been a tall man and 
Quin a short one ; yet the very contrary was the fact.” 
Man, as a motor power, becomes one source of national 
industry, —of national wealth ; but when limited to mus- 
cular motion alone, a source of no great value. Joined, 
however, to the directing action of the mind, he then 
becomes a motor of tremendous power,—the master of 
machinery, which accomplishes what his brute force is 
unable,—and the great spring of national industry, and 
the great source of national prosperity. Regarded in 
this light, an English mechanic needs not blush for his 
country, which, in productiveness, manufactural, com- 
mercial, or agricultural, is unrivalled. Compare it with 
France, whose genius, industry, scientific knowledge, 
and application of philosophy to the arts have made 
her the first of continental states. The 31,800,000 inha- 
bitants of France are, according to Dupin, equivalent 
to an efficient motor power of 12,609,057 males, at the 
age of full vigour; of which it is generally admitted 
that two-thirds are devoted to agriculture, and the re- 
mainder only to manufactures and commerce. The 
reverse is it with Great Britain ; for, stating the number 
of inhabitants of England and Scotland at 15,000,000, 


thirds will be occupied in commerce and manufacture : 


thus we have— 
In France. Great Britain 


Human, commercial, & 2 


manufacturing pewer ¢ 41203,019 4,264,893 


Total of human power,. . 12,600,057 6,397,339 ” 

To human power others are added, under man's 
guidance; and how do these stand in the respective 
countries? We have for agriculture— 








In France. Great Britain. 
po Seer 1,600,000 —11,200,000*% 1,250,000 = 8,7.50,000* 
Oxen and cows. . 6,973,000 = 17, mei 5.500 Mi 
Asses ........ © 240,000= — 240,000 $500,000 = 13,780,000 
Total of agricultural force, 

adding the human tne fs, 278\08 24,652,446 
GO GRIND cicesccsccenes 
For Ireland,... 7,455,701 


Total for United Kingdom, . 32,088,167 
besides inanimate force, which in 
France is very trifling. 





Let us proceed to the commercial and manufacturing 
power— 





France. Great Britain. 

Man power, Man power, 
Animate force ..........sseeeeeees 6,303,019 7,275,497 
5 Mills and hydraulic engines. . 1,500,000 1,200,000 
FS] p WNC bodancansacenas 253,333 240,000 
EBS Wind and navigation,....... 3,000,000 12,000,000 
8 Steam engines.............. 480,000 6,400,000 

Total of commercial and manu- Aon One ‘ ‘ 
facturing force............ ; 11,596,352 27,115,497 


Treland,. 1,002,667 





28,118,164 for 

{the United Kingdom. 
From these tables it is deducible that the agriculturists 
of England and Scotland have discovered the means of 
creating a force twelve times the amount of their cor 
poreal force by the use made of animals, but with the 
force of machinery it is fifteen times the amount ; while 
in France the additional force over the human does not 
amount to five times their own, and with machinery 
will give a very trifling surplus, and, of course, the 
produce of the land, in the respective countries, is pro 
portionate to the power employed in its cultivation, 
Let us now regard the manufacturing and commer 
cial force, and here the difference is striking, for the 
whole animate and inanimate force applied to the arts 
and manufactures in Great Britain is nearly treble 
that of France, and the inanimate ferce alone of France 
scarcely exceeds a fourth of that of Britain. 
In the means of facilitating the transit of goods there 
is also a striking difference, which, though it does not 
immediately fall under our present consideration, not 
being mechanical motor force, yet is a powerful auxi 
liary in aiding its progress and assisting its power, 
affording us an idea of the motor force. The superficies 
of Great Britain are 60,038,907 acres, which, in 1823, was 
intersected by a length of 2,589 miles of canals, exclud 
ing all under five miles in length, and by turnpike roads 
amounting to 24,531 miles, while the seas afford a road 
for exterior communication, which 22,300 merchant 
vessels, manned by 160,000 men, and capable of carrying 
two millions of tons of merchandise, are scarcely sufli 
cient for the exportation of the superfluity of interior 
circulation, for the trade along the coast, and for the 
importation of goods required in the interior. In France 
these cannot be compared, but she is making rapid ad 
vances, and her genius, her enthusiasm, and her indus 
try, directed into this channel, will not long lag behind 
her great rival, but will make her, in the productive arts 
and sciences, as ingenious, as extraordinary, and stupen 
dous as she lately showed herself in war and policy. 
After thus considering the extent, greatness, and supe 
riority of our national motor powers, let us return to the 
muscular force of animal power, 
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we shall have only one-third agriculturists, and two- 
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POETRY. 





LINES WRITTEN ON READING “ THE SCHOLAR'S 


DEATH BED.-” 
Vide Blackwood’s Magazine for Sept. last. 


* Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.”—Cewper. 


Around the youthful scholar’s dying bed 

Did Genius still her beauteous halo shed ; 

But, ab! a fairer light was wanting there, 

Bright emanating from a purer sphere, .« 

A light to dissipate the gloom, and guide 

Through Death’s ione vale, and Jordan's billowy tide! 
Where was, oh, Piety! thy lamp divine, 

Religion, where the hallowed radiance thine? 
Where, Faith, thy cross high sparkling in the sky; 
Promise of life, and immortality? 


What now availed the lyre by Horace strung, 
Or Delphic numbers, sweet, by Homer sung? 
What, Sophocles, the dazzling aplendours thine, 
Or all Greece taught, or attic Rome, divine ! 
Faint Is thy light. Philosophy, alone, 

Amid the death-scene drearily it shone, 

For never yet, ah! ne'er, in dying hour, 

Was, or shall be eonfest, thy vaunted power; 
Equal th’ unlettered hind, then equal shows 

To him whose cultured mind all sclence knows, 
To him whose genius, vast and unconfined, 

Has learning’s depths, with lighter lore combined ; 
And, undistinguished, and of low degree, 

Than gifted schoolman happier Is he, 

More blest, though he the Muses never knew, 
More blest who reads, and knows his Bible true! 


Oh! that with Genius ever dwelt the light 
The brighter shining in affliction’s night!— 
Inseparably hers!—then, hand in hand, 
Like kindred spirits from the better land, 
Mow wou!d Religion joy her beams to shed, 
Her fairest halo round the scholar’s head! 
How joy the morul deserts to lume 
With flowers ordained unfadingly to bloom! 
Then on her altar, as a sacred shrine, 
Would heaven's unclouded splendours ceaseless shine; 
Then would “ the day spring from on high” appear, 
And heaven begun while yet held captive here, 
How would the storm of human sorrows cease, 
And these, ‘our light afflictions,” fade in peace, 


Absorbed in metaphysics rude, and wild, 
By every new chimera still beguiled ; 
Lo, how the sceptic, Nature's strange surprise, 
The common evidence of sense denies ; 
Preaumes the hidden things of God to scan, 
And would the boundaries leap prescribed to man; 
Until amid his subtleties profound, 
Death silent steals, and gives the fateful wound! 
Then Truth, ber mirror holding to his view, 
And seen how worse than error all he knew, 
Fearful or to believe, or to deny, 
He the bourne pasyes of mortality! 
Liverpool. 





SATAN AND HIS SATELLITES. 
(From the Monthly Magazine for October, 1830.) 
—_— 

Not by Robert Montgomery. 


“One from the critics will my name defend, 
And—more abusive—calls himself my friend.”—Pope. 

The Devil was sitting before a fire, 

That blazed at least ten thousand times higher 

Than thine, oh! London, that played such tricks 

In sixteen hundred and sixty-six; 

And whenever the fiame began to fail, 

He rose—and stirred it with his tail. 


He rang for coffee, and took a cup, 

From the crater whereof kept curling up 

A steam as dark as the densest cloud 

That wraps the moon in a midnight shroud; 
And then, as b. scented the fragrant vapours, 
He called for the morning and evening papers. 


And he read the list of cares and crimes 

Spread thickly over a double “ Times,” 

Which he held with his finger and thumb, as though 
The “ Times” were a duodecimo; 

But rapture burst on all his senses, 

When he came to the “ Accidents and Offences!” 


And turning then to the “ List of Books,” 

He read it through with exulting looks; 

For many there were that he longed to see 

On the shelves of his Family Library. 

And he said, “I'll subscribe if they’re not too dear— 
They’! encourage the March of Ignorance here.” 


His eyes, iike flambeaux in a fog, 

Ran flaming all over the catalogue, 

Till they found a something that made him pause; 
And he grasped the paper with eager claws, 

As he read, amidst colums of cant and flummery, 

* Satan, a Poem, by Robert Montgomery.” 


The Devil mused—** Tis odd,” quoth he, 

“Such fools should be throwing their squibs at me! 
Is this the return they mean to show 

For giving them malice, and wives, and woe, 

And envy and hatred fresh from hell, 

On which thgy all feed and flourish so well? 


‘I gave them law, by which they may 

Ruin each other in half a day; 

And murder and war—still drawing a line— 
That heroes might dazzle, and judges dine; 

And superstition and strange disease, 

That saints and physicians might earn their foes. 


“Yet though I spread such silken lures, 

The rogues will publish their caricatures, 

In poems and plays, and magazines— 

But I'll see what this minstrel-meddler means.” 
And giving his tail a graceful shake, 

It rang like that of a rattle-snake. - 


At the sound of that bell, so justly feared, 
A little footboy-fiend appeared ; 

A dandy-demon, droll to see, 

And he wore the Devil's livery ; 

A small and sulphury imp of ire, 

In a jacket of smoke turned up with fire. 


“Mount,” said the Devil, on pinions fleet, 
And fetch me my Life from Newgate-street ; 
Newgate is not far off—so fly ! 

You'll find the people you want close by.” 

The light-winged imp flew off in a flame, 

And in two or three minutes the volume came. 


But ah! what a fury illumed his face, 

And flashed along that fiery place, 

As he read—what mortal had never done— 
Th mangled metaphors, one by one ! 

A snake was in each mustachio’s hair, 

As he gazed on his portrait painted there. 


Fierce was the curl of the lips beneath, 

As he grinned and gnashed his terrible teeth 

That seemed a huge uneven band, 

Like the pile that now upon Stonehenge stand; 
And the voice that murmured through them rolled 
Like a sound in St. Paul’s when the bell is tolled. 


«*Whata rebel is this, to libel us, 

His natural, lawful Inheritor, thus! 

A fellow, moreover, who boldly began 

His career in my service by libelling man ! 
I'll buy up the unsold copies, and try 

If they’ll make enough fire to roast him by. 





‘I smile at those who describe my ‘ Walk,’ 
Teaching the world how I think and talk ; 
But the daring conceit these pages Show 

Tr ds all impud left Below; 
Hypocrisy, too, is so plainly displayed, 

It almost makes one ashamed of one’s trade. 


“Yet the poem will serve as an instrument 

Of torture, when other devices are spent ;”— 

And he called to one who was writhing about, 

And told him to read the poetry out; 

But the imp declared that he’d rather dash 
Through blaze and brimstone than read such trash. 


Among the devils the feeling passed— 
They clung to their gridirons far and fast; 
And every fiend of taste preferred 

His draught of sulphur to reading a word. 
All were disgusted—protesting flat 

That boiling lead was better than that. 


Now the Devil began to ponder hard 

For a fine revenge on the libellous bard; 

‘* Though ignorant now,” he was heard to cry, 
“* He'll know me better by and by.” 

Then over his face there came asmile, 

That widened his mouth almost a mile. 


He smiled to remember that, during his flight 
Through earth, he had stumbled against a wight, 
A critic obscure, whom he viewed with scorn, 
Yet one that seemed for absurdities born; 

A dreary drudge, upon whom some dark son 

Of malice inflicted the name of C———n, 


This scribbler, as sparks are struck from flint, 
Had forced a few paragraphs into print; 

And flourished his Latin with fierce intent, 
Till he almost fancied he knew what it meant; 
But he had, above every earthly thing, 

A glorious talent for blundering. 


And the Devil knew well, if he could but hook 
Such a personage in to puff the book, 

To praise the poet, and liken his line 

To Milton’s, ’twould be a revenge divine! 

And he said, .‘‘ I'll throw my spells about, 

And spur him to bring a pamphlet out!” 


Right joyously then did he chuckle and sing, 

When he found how his schemes were triumphing— 
When he saw such a eritic sit down to puff 

A bard who could never be puffed enough; 

And the frog-like poet, at every word, 

Grew more inflated and more absurd! 


And he felt, when he heard how the laughter ran, 
No longer an ill-used gentleman; 

“For,” said he, “’tis a kind of infernal bliss 
Toruin one’s foe with a friend like this; 

If as lights of the world they affect to shine, 

We shall see how they like the lights of mine.” 


Then he thought that if fools should multiply thus, 
’T would be well to establish an Omnibus, 

Torun to the earth; but he felt rather shocked 
Lest his kingdom should soon be overstocked: 

And he sent Mr. Malthus a warm invitation 

To come and survey the increased population. 


«‘ Though editors now are by no means few,” 

He said ‘I'll become an editor too; 

T’ll start such a work as hath seldom been seen, 
For I'll call it ‘ The Gunpowder Magazine!’ 

And blow up the earth till [leave notanemr* -— 
No. I. to appear on the fifth of November, ’ 











MUTUAL WANTS. 
ADDRESSED TO ELECTION CANVASSERS AND PLACARD WRITERS, 


(From the Liverpool Mercury of Friday last.) 
— 


The following lines have been just sent us for insertion. 
The writer, in the true spirit of an independent freeman, 
cares nothing for the merits of the parties; but wishes the 
friends of the two eandidates to expend their surplus cash 
in doing the ** one thing needful.” 

Why bedaub thus our walls 
With your unmeaning scrawls, 
Expending cash, paper, and time ? 
What you want is our votes, 
What we want is your notes, 
But we want not your prose or your rhyme. 
AN INDEPENDENT FREEMAN. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF CHESS. 
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White. 
1 Castle .........A—7X 
2 Queen... ... B—4X 
3 Pawn  ...+0000. BX 
4 Pawn .0-0000. B— 5K 
5 King «.ccocceer- Ad 





$* Ludimus effigiem belli.”—ViDa. 
——— 


SOLUTION TO sTUDY CCXXVI. 
[By eur eerrespondent M.) 


Black. 
1 Castle .........A—7 
2 Knight .........B—4 
3 King.... 
4 King ....ccceeee Amd 
5 Any where. 





6 Pawn .....+000eee Bd Mate. 


SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXVII. 
White has the move, and will win. 
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“A, ROWLAND and SON, 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. RO 
10s. 6d., and 21s. 
the Wrap 


EYEBROWS, & 


ROWLA 
delicate White 


pel ed 
and signed on the Label in Red 


WLAND,” Price 
r bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
r, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
srves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
rant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
isharsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful 
isinvaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’ 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS 


NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 


Public by unprincipled Shopkee 
ACASSAR OIL of injurioue qualities, instead 


rs, in imposing BASE IMI- 


A. ROWLAND aynp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect. 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
ateach end with the Nameand Address, 


20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 


38s. 6d.. 78., 


c. 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, b: 
D'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
ek, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 


beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immediately 
lays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
tarsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
toLadies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 


, a3 conducin 
niluable acquisition. 
Sold in Half-pinta at 4s. 






er, 49, Church-street; 


, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
veller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it proves an infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 


64. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon, Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
“the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
ixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, potion gaeten. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
treet; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 





















treet; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
tow; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
funers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
lams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 


tue Venders throughout Europe. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool. 
BY MR ROGERSON, SURGEON, 





-_—- 


force and velocity, which must lead us to regard man 
as a working machine,—as a working power; but that 
noble faculty of the brain, the mind, which elevates him 
to the head of creation, makes him the master of the 
world, and gives him the knowledge or power of well 
beginning and continuing his motor power to the best 
advantage and voluntarily, must always render him 


art, and the rigid rules of mathematics and science. In- 
dustry, however, employs eight kinds of motor powers :— 
1. Man and animals, which may be said to be muscular 
force, or muscular motor power ; 2, gravity; 3, water; 
4, wind; 5, the expansion of bodies liquid, combustible, 
or aériform ; 6, the dilation of natural bodies, solid or 
liquid, by heat, or otherwise; 7, their compression ; 
and, 8, the various mechanical forms of matter: and I 
should be proud to add to this list a force or motor 
power too much neglected, and whose properties are 
not regarded in the light of its practical utility ; electri- 
city, or galvanism, which is the same kind of subtile 
matter, varying only in the mode of obtaining them,—the 
first being procured by a physical agent and in a physical 
manner, and fhe other chemically: but the motor power 
of man depends upon his muscles, and in this character 
we must now consider him. There appears amongst 
men as amongst horses two distinct muscular forms of 
body,—one calculated for strength, and the other for 
agility: the former is chiefly characterized in man by 
the shortness of the neck and loins, the greater propor- 
tionate breadth of the shoulders, and the broad and 
highly arched foot, with a projecting heel. The latter 
is distinguished by the length of the neck and lois, the 
length of the thighs,—by a narrower and longer foot, 
with a less projecting heel. Persons of the form that 
indicates strength are generally shorter than those of 
the other figure; so that from habit we associate an 
idea of the height of a person with his make,—an obser- 
vation which had struck Hogarth, the great painter, 
and who, from the nature of his profession, must have 
been in the habit of remarking persons; for, says he, 
“if the figures of Quin and Garrick (celebrated actors of 
that day) were represented of the same size, an observer 
would suppose Garrick to have been a tall man and 
Quin a short one; yet the very contrary was the fact.” 
Man, as a motor power, becomes one source of national 
industry,—of national wealth ; but when limited to mus- 
cular motion alone, a source of no great value. Joined, 
however, to the directing action of the mind, he then 
becomes a motor of tremendous power,—the master of 
machinery, which accomplishes what his brute force is 
unable,—and the great spring of national industry, and 
the great source of national prosperity. Regarded in 
this light, an English mechanic needs not blush for his 
country, which, in productiveness, manufactural, com- 
mercial, or agricultural, is unrivalled. Compare it with 
France, whose genius, industry, scientific knowledge, 
and application of philosophy to the arts have made 
her the first of continental states. The 31,800,000 inha- 
bitants of France are, according to Dupin, equivalent 
to an efficient motor power of 12,609,057 males, at the 
age of full vigour; of which it is generally admitted 
that two-thirds are devoted to agriculture, and the re- 
mainder only to manufactures and commerce. The 
reverse is it with Great Britain ; for, stating the number 
of inhabitants of England and Scotland at 15,000,000, 
we shall have only one-third agriculturists, and two. 


It is this property of animal motion, of muscular 


superior, and set at defiance the cold calculations of 


thirds will be occupied in commerce and manufacture : 


thus we have— 
In France. Great Britain 


Human, commercial, & . 2% 
manufacturing pe wl 4,209,019 4,964,600 





Total of human power,. . 12,609,057 6,397,339 ” 

To human power others are added, under man’s 
guidance; and how do these stand in the respective 
countries? We have for agriculture— 

Great Britain. 
8,750,000" 


In France. 
iL ceidecsst 1,600,060 — 11,200,000* 1,250,000 
Oxen and cows. . 6,973,000 = 17,432,000 


REE ida casici es 240,000 240,000 } 5,000,000 = 13,780,000 





Total of agricultural force, 
adding the human tne 7.278008 
OR GIITO. 60 cossececsnes 


24,632,446 


7AM 701 

Total for United Kingdom, . 32,098,167 
besides inanimate force, which in 
France is very trifling. 


For Ireland... . 


Let us proceed to the commercial and manufacturing 
power— 


France. Great Britain. 
Man power. Man power, 
PRONG HUGO ii. oo. i's 605 ov ivin ts cic 6,303,019 7,275,497 
5 Mills and hydraulic engines. . 1,500,000 1,200,000 
& £ ONS hinotevcens ese es 253,333 240,000 
§2 ) Wind and navigation........ 3,000,000 12,000,000 
& Steam engines.............. 480,000 6,400,000 





Total of commercial and manu- ; 11,596,352 27,115,407 
Treland,. 1,002,667 





28,118,164 for 
(the United Kingdom. 
From these tables it is deducible that the agriculturists 
of England and Scotland have discovered the means of 
creating a force twelve times the amount of their cor 
poreal force by the use made of animals, but with the 
force of machinery it is fifteen times the amount ; while 
in France the additional force over the human does not 
amount to five times their own, and with machinery 
will give a very trifling surplus, and, of course, the 
produce of the land, in the respective countries, is pro 
portionate to the power employed in its cultivation. 
Let us now regard the manufacturing and commer 
cial force, and here the difference is striking, for the 
whole animate and inanimate force applied to the arts 
and manufactures in Great Britain is nearly treble 
that of France, and the inanimate ferce alone of France 
scarcely exceeds a fourth of that of Britain. 
In the means of facilitating the transit of goods there 
is also a striking difference, which, though it does not 
immediately fall under our present consideration, not 
being mechanical motor force, yet is a powerful auxi 
liary in aiding its progress and assisting its power, 
affording us an idea of the motor force. The superficies 
of Great Britain are 60,038,907 acres, which, in 1823, was 
intersected by a length of 2,589 miles of canals, exclud 
ing all under five miles in length, and by turnpike roads 
amounting to 24,531 miles, while the seas afford a road 
for exterior communication, which 22,300 merchant 
vessels, manned by 160,000 men, and capable of carrying 
two millions of tons of merchandise, are scarcely suffi 
cient for the exportation of the superfluity of interior 
circulation, for the trade along the coast, and for the 
importation of goods required in the interior. In France 
these cannot be compared, but she is making rapid ad. 
vances, and her genius, her enthusiasm, and her indus 
try, directed into this channel, will not long lag behind 
her great rival, but will make her, in the productive arts 
and sciences, as ingenious, as extraordinary, and stupen 
dous as she lately showed herself in war and policy. 
After thus considering the extent, greatness, and supe 
riority of our national motor powers, let us return to the 
muscular force of animal power. 
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In the most remote antiquity, in the early infancy of 
the world, man was the only motor machine, and after- 
wards the only motor of machines ; but since nothing is 
obtained without laborious industry, “ by the sweat of 
thy brow” shalt thou live, and no successful effect is 
produced, without a continued perseverance, for in the 
language of Dr. Johnson, all the performances of human 
art, at which we look with praise or wonder, are so 
many instanees of the resistless force of perseverance ; 
it is by this, that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that 
distant mountains are united by canals. If a man was 
to compare the effect of a single blow of the pick-axe, or 
of one impression of the spade, with the general design 
and last result, he would be overwhelmed by a sense of 
their disproportion; yetthese petty operations, incessantly 
continued, in time surmount the greatest difficulties, and 
mountains are levelled and oceans bounded by the slen. 
der force of human beings. Since, too, the wants of man 
increased, and became of 2 nature more and more arti- 
ficial, he, for these reasons, found it necessary to have 
recourse to extraneous help to compensate for his defec- 
tive and remittent force, and mal-adroitness. Necessity 
is the mother of invention, and since man’s first neces 
sity was the produce of the soil, the first machines were 
agricultural, and his power would be directed to agri- 
culture. In progress of time artificial society found new 
wants, acquired new habits, generated new passions, and 
now man’s ingenuity furnished mechanism to suit them, 
The machinery of antiquity was rustic, clumsy, ill- 
made, and unscientific; and it is only until later times 
that machinery has been shown powerful, simple, inge- 
nious, and scientific; and here Britain’s sons proudly 
take the lead, and it is by this that Britain’s state is so 
nobly maintained and rendered so powerful. Her me- 
chanics, as Watts and Arkwright, have shown that they 
can join to the adroitness of the hand the intelligence 
of the head ; and by these noble institutions, which are 
now fast diffusing knowledge where it will be applied to 
useful purposes, instead of being cooped up in the dusty 
rooms of colleges, and made mysterious and abstruse 
by metaphysics and mathematics, mechanism will, and 
must, still attain greater simplicity and power, and march 
faster towards perfection. 

Man, as a motor power, can produce an infinite va- 
ricty ; but other forces, strictly speaking, produce only 
one mode of action, and follow one direction ; but this 
has to be governed and directed by man; and if a variety 
of forces in artificial mechanism are required, there 
inust be united different forces to produce an efficient 
and convenient machine. Man, then, is a motor power 
the most precious, and beyond all comparison superior 
to others, because to the infinite variety of movements 
he adds the mind to govern, proportion, change, vary, or 
add power according to the work required. Man, then, 
intelligent man, a being voluntary, is superior, he can 
direct his force at will ; but it is soon exhausted, requires 
rest; it is a remittent force, and man, under the simple 
relation of physical force, is, and must always be, infe- 
rior to many machines. 

To act as a motor power, man employs his muscular 
force alone, or he adds to it the weight of his body ; and 
these are the only conditions of his acting machinery. 
‘The weight is sometimes used alone, but in genera] the 
mere weight of man is not much ; but joined to the 
muscular force, the power oftentimes becomes great. 
The average power of man in England is usually rated 
as the strength of five men equal to one horse power ; 
but on the Continent, particularly in France and Hol- 
land, seven men are considered as equivalent to a one- 
horse power. This general statement, however, should 
be somewhat modified ; for according to the mechanism 
of animals, will vary their facility of transmitting gravity, 
or advantageously exerting their strength ; thus, a horse 
werking in a circle, as in a mill, water-works, coal-works, 
or gin of any kind, will expend the least power and work 
best in a walk not less than forty feet diameter ; because 
iv a small circle, or horse-walk, it is very clear that the 





tangent at which the horse should draw deviates more 
from the circle than it does in one larger; and the loss 
of power in this manner becomes great, decreasing in 
a rapid ratio; for, even in a walk of twenty feet diameter 
a horse will often lose, at least, more than two. fifths of 
its force: but, from the difference in the mechanical con- 
struction of a man and a horse, three men will much 
more readily push round a beam in a walk of twenty feet 
diameter, than a horse, equal to five men, in a circle of 
forty feet diameter. From the nature of human me- 
chanism, and from its facility by readily altering its po- 
sition of transmitting gravity,a man is a motor machine 
much better adapted for ascending an inclined plane, 
climbing a hill, or mounting any steep, than a horse ; 
and here the power of two and a half men are equivalent 
to the force of a horse, exerted in the same manner ; for 
each man will ascend faster, carrying a weight of 100lb. 
than a horse with 300)b. ; but a horse can exert the most 
force drawing horizontally in a straight line, while a 
man exerts the least ; thus reversing the mode of their 
best working; for in this last case man chiefly acts as a 
motor machine by his weight, acting too, not in the best 
manner, but obliquely. Thus, a man dragging a boat 
by a river or canal side, has a rope passed over his shoul- 
der, or something attached to his body, so that he leans 
against it, and directs the whole of his weight and gra- 
vity against it. The muscles are principally engaged in 
throwing his body into the proper posture, balancing 
and transmitting gravity, so that man here acts as a 
motor machine principally by his weight, with a very 
little addition of muscular force, which is the contrary 
with a horse, or any four-legged animal ; but the muscular 
force of some individuals, whose constitutions are, as it 
were, constructed of masses of muscles will even exceed 
the power of a horse and many other animals. Topham 
having one day gone to witness a race run on the 
Hackney-road, London, was, with all the spectators, 
greatly annoyed by a man in a cart, who endeavoured 
to keep close to the contending parties; but Topham 
resolved to stop the career of this disagreeable intruder, 
and laying hold of the tail of the cart, drew it back with 
the greatest ease, in spite of all the exertions of the 
driver to make the horse advance, to the amazement of 
the beholders, and the vexation of the carter. One 
Joyce, a Kentish man, a German, and several other 
muscular men, have overcome the force of a single horse, 
and outdrawn it. Some have even attempted to oppose 
themselves to the power of two horses, or ten men; but 
Dr. Desagulier has shown this feat to be a trick, and 
which any one, with an ordinary muscular frame, can 
easily accomplish ; and we will now proceed to show his 
method of explaining it. The man is placed on a frame, 
seated on a horizontal board, or, what is better, an 
inclining one, with his feet against an immoveable up- 
right prop, counterbraced, having a strong girdle 
round him a little below the hips, to the iron rings of 
which was fastened a rope, by means of a hook. The 
rope went between the legs, and through a hole in the 
prop; and several men or two horses will not be able to 
move an individual so placed. First, it must be observed, 
that the rope passes round a circle of bones, called the 
cavity of the pelvis, which is a double arch of such 
strength that it would require immense force directed 
towards the centre of this circle, or middle of the 
pelvis, to break it, and that at the part where the 
rope is applied they are found to be the strongest. 
If the girdle, then, be put round the body, the pres- 
sure will be, therefore, on these arches formed by 
the bones at the back and sides, serving also to to keep 
the thigh joint firmly in its proper position ; and accord- 
ing to the mechanical nature of arches, the pressure 
serves also to make this part stronger. Then the thighs 
and legs are two strong columns and levers, pressed 
against a prop capable also of supporting an immense 
weight without any effort of muscular action, except for 
their simple extension. The rope, too, is most advan- 
tageously placed, and the line of the force is equally 


well directed ; for the force of the men or the two horse! 
is directly drawn against the centre of motion, whence 
the power acts on the lever, which is the column formed 
by the lower extremity, most ineffectually ; for in re. 
moving the power from the perpendicular, it draws jn 
proportion more weakly ; and, in short, as explained jn 
our former lectures, the efficient levers are only com. 
mensurate with lines drawn from the fulcrum, and per. 
pendicular to the planes of the power and resistance, 
This can be shown experimentally, and mathematically 
proves that the force really applied by the horses pulling 
at one extremity, to the man at the other, is trifling; 
and that, like many other pretended feats of muscular 
strength, it is only a trick. 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_—_—__ 
THE BOUQUET. 
“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hay 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 








THE DILEMMA.—A TALE. 


BY HENRY G. BELL, EDITOR OF THB EDINBURGH LITSRARY 
JOURNAL. 


(From the Edinburgh Literary Journal.) 
<i 


My native vale, my native vale, 
How many a chequer’d year hath fied, 
How many a vision bright and frail 
My youth’s aspiring hopes have fed, 
Since last thy beauties met mine eye, 
Upon as sweet an eve as this, 
And each soft breeze that wander'd by, 
Whisper’d of love, repose, and blisg: 
Ideem'd not them arudergale — 
Would sweep me soon from Malhamdale. 
Alarie Watts 
‘* By St. Agatha! I believe there is something in the 
shape of a tear in these dark eyes of mine, about which 
the women rave so unmetcifully,” i 
clarence, as, after an absence of two 
more in sight of his native village of Malhamdal 
stood upon the neighbouring heights, and watched the 
curling smoke coming up from the cottage chimneys in 
the clear blue sky of evening, and he saw the last beams 
of the setting sun playing upon the western walls of his 
father’s old baronial mansion, and a little farther off, he 
could distinguish the trees and pleasure-grounds of Sir 
Meredith Appleby’s less ancient seat. Then he 
of Julia App eby the baronet’s only child, his y 
playmate, his first friend, and his first love; and as be 
thought of her he sighed. I wonder why he sighed! 
When they parted two years before, sanctioned and en 
couraged by their respective parents, (for there was noth’ 
the old people wished more than a union between the 
lies,) they had sworn eternal fidelity, and plighted their 
rns ee a —. eet eae of 
all this, and again he si - Different e are differently 
affected by the same things. Afterso longa absence, many 
a man would, in the exuberanceof hisfeelings, have thrown 
himself down on the first bed of wild-flowers he came to, 
and spouted long be proce to himself out of all known 
Our hero preferred indulging in the following little 
loquy :—**My father will be amazingly glad to see me,” 
said he to himself; ‘‘and so will my mother, and 0 
will my old friend the antedeluvian butler Morgan 
ap-Morgan, and so will the pointer-bitch Juno and 
so will my pony Troilus; a pretty figure, by the bye, I 
should cut now upon Troilus, in this gay military gard 
of mine, with my sword rattling between his legs, and 
my white plumes streaming in the air like a rainbow over 
him! And Sir Meredith Appleby, too, with his great 
gouty lee, will hobble — the room in ecstacy # 
soon as I present myself before him; and Julia, poor 
Julia, will blush, and smile, and come flying into m 
arms like a shuttlecock. Heigho! I am a very 
young officer. The silly girl loves me; her ba vo 
tion is all crammed with hearts and darts; she wi 
me to death with her sighs, and her tender and 
her allusions to time past, and her hopes of time to come, 
and all the artillery of a love-sick child's brain.—Whst 
in the name of the Pleiades,am I todo? I believe I had 
a sort of for her once, when I was a mere boy in 
my nurse’s leading-strings; I believe I did give her some 
slight hepes at one time or others but, now—O! 
lind! dear—delightful !”° 





Here his feelings overpowered him, and pulling a minia- 
ture from his fae he covered it with rt 0 Sorry am 
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| to be obliged to confess that it was not the miniature of 


Aa 


ever, was observed to hem twice, and we have been told 
that Fitzclarence coughed more than once. At length the 
lady stopped, and plucked a rose. Fitzclarence stopped 





Jolin ut what is to be done?” he at length 
« the poor girl will go mad ; she will hang herself in her 

eters; or drown herself, like Ophelia, in a brook, uader 
HY willow. And I shall be her murderer! I, who have 
never yet knocked on the head a single man in the field of 
battle, will commence my warlike operations by breaking 
the heart of awoman. By St. Agatha it must not be! I 
must be true to my engagement: yes, though I become 
myself a martyr, I must obey the dictates of honour. For- 
give me, Rosalind, heavenliest object of my adoration ! 
Let not thy Fitzclarence” —— 4 

Here his voice became inarticulate; and, as he winded 
down the hill, nothing was heard but the echoes of the 
multitudinous kisses he continued to lavish on the little 
brilliantly-set portrait he held in his hands. 

Next morning, Sir Meredith Appleby was just in the 
midst of a very sumptuous breakfast, (tor, notwithstand- 
ing his gout, the baronet contrived to preserve his appe- 
tite) and the pretty Julia was presiding over the tea and 
coffee at the other end of the table, immediately opposite 
her papa, with the large long-eared spaniel sitting beside 
her, and everand anon Sohies wistfully into her face, when 
aservant brought in, on a little silver tray, a letter for Sir 
Meredith. The old gentleman read it aloud ; it was from 
the elder Fitzclarence :—='* My dear friend, Alfred arrived 
last night. He and I will dine with you to-day. Your's 
Fitzclarence.”—Julia’s cheeks grew first as white as her 
brow, and then as red as her lips. As soon as breakfast 
was over, she retired to her own apartment, whither we 
must, for once, take the liberty of following her. 

She sat herself down before her mirror, and deliberately 
took from her hair a very tasteful little knot of fictitious 
flowers, which she had fastened in it when she rose. One 
naturally expected that she was about to replace this 
ornament with something more splendid—a few jewels, 

haps; but she was not going to do any such thing. 

e rung the bell ; her confidential attendant, Alice, an- 
swered the summons. ‘La! Ma’‘am,”’ said she, ‘* what 
isthe matter ? You look as ill as my aunt Bridget.” 
“You have heard me talk of Alfred Fitzclarence, Alice, 
have you not?” said the lady, languidly, and at the time 
slightly blushing. ‘*O! yes, Ma'am, I think T have. 
He was to be married to you before he went to the wars.” 
—‘ He has returned, Alice, and he will break his heart 
ifhe finds I no longer love him. But he has been so long 
away, and Harry Dalton has been so constantly with me, 
and his tastes and mine are so congenial ;—I’m sure you 
know, Alice, {’m not fickle, but how could I avoid it? 
Harry Dalton is so handsome, and so amiable!”—** To 
be sure, Ma’am, you had the best right to choose for 

reelfs and so Mr. Fitzclarence must just break his 
fet if he pleases, or else fight a desperate duel with Mr. 
Dalton, with his swords and guns,”=—‘'O! Alice, you 
frighten’me to death. There shall be no duels fought for 
we. Though my bridal bed should be my grave, I shall 
be true to my word. The bare suspicion of my incon- 
stancy would turn poor Alfred.mad. I know how he 
doats upon me. I must go to the altar, Alice, like a lamb 
to the ter. Were I to refuse him, you may depend 
upon it he would put an end to his life with five loaded 
pistols. Only think of that, Alice; what could I say for 
thyself, were his remains found in his bed some morning ?” 
History does not report what Alice said her mistress 
might, under such circumstances, say for herself; but 
it is certain that they remained talking together till the 
third dinner-bell rang. : 

The Fitzclarences were both true to their engagements; 
but notwithstanding every exertion on the part of the two 
old gentlemen, they could not exactly bring about that 
“flow of soul” which they had hoped to see animating the 
young le. At length, after the cloth was removed, 
and a few bum of claret had warmed Sir Meredith’s 
heart, he said boldly,—** Julia, my love, as Alfred does 
not seem to be much of a wine-bibber, suppose you show 
him the improvements in the gardens and hot-houses, 
whilst we sexagenarians remain where we are, to drink to 
the health of both, and talk over a few family matters.” 
Alfred, thas called upon, could not avoid rising frem his 
teat, and offering Julia his arm. She took it with a blush, 
and they walked off together in silence. ** How devotedly 
he loves me!”? thought Julia, with a sigh. ‘* No, no, I 
cannot break his heart.”—** Poor girl!’’ thought Alfred, 
bringing one of the curls of his whiskers more killingly 
over his cheeks ‘* her affections are irrevocably fixed on 
me; the slightest attention calls to her face all the roses 
of Sharon.” 

They proceeded down a long gravel-walk, bordered on 
both sides with fragrant and flowery shrubs; but, except 


also and plucked 4 lily. Julia smiled; so did Alfred. 
Julia’s smile was chased away by a sighs Alfred imme- 
diately sighed also. Checking himself, however, he saw 
the absolute necessity of commencing a_ conversation. 
‘* Miss Appleby !”” said he at last —*‘* Sir?”—** It is two 
years, I think, since we parted.”—*‘* Yes; two years on 
the fifteenth of this month.” Alfred was silent. ‘* How 
she adores me !"* thought he; ‘she can tell toa moment 
how long it is since we last met.”—There was a pause.— 
** You have seen, no doubt, a great deal since you left 
Malhamdale ?” said Julia.—‘*O! a very great deal,” re- 
plied her lover. Miss Appleby hemmed once more, and 
then drew in a vast mouthful of courage. ‘* I understand 
the ladies of England and Ireland are much more attrac- 
tive than those of Wales.’""—*‘* Generally speaking, I be- 
lieve they are.”—** Sir !”.—** That is—I mean, l beg your 
pardon—the truth is—I should have said—that—that— 
you have dropped your rose.” Fitzclarence stooped to 
pick it up 3 but in sodoing, the little miniature which he 
wore reund his neck escaped from under his waistcoat, 
and, though he did not observe it, it was hanging con- 
spicuously on his breast, like an order, when he presented 
the flower to Julia. 

** Good heavens! Fitzclarence, that is my cousin Ro- 
salind !” 

** Your cousin Rosalind! where ? how ?—the miniature ! 
It is all over with me! The murder is out! Lord bless 
me! Julia, how pale you have grown; yet hear me! be 
comforted. I am a very wretch; but I shall be faithful ; 
do not turn away, love; do not weep; Julia! Julia! what 
is the matter with you ?—By Jove! she is in hysterics; 
she will go distracted! Julia! I will marry You. I 
swear to you by——”” 

‘* Do not swear by anything at all,” cried Julia, unable 
any longer to conceal her rapture, ‘‘ lest you be transported 
for perjury. You are my own—my very best Alfred !” 

** Mad, quite mad,” thought Alfred. 

‘* I wear a miniature too,” proceeded the lady ; and she 
pulled from the loveliest bosom in the world, the likeness, 
set in brilliants, of a youth provokingly handsome, but not 
Fitzclarence. 

** Julia!’ 

S* Alfred !'” 

‘© We have both been faithless !’” 

‘* And now we are both happy.” 

** By St. Agatha! I am sure of it. Only I cannot help 
wondering at your taste, Julia; that stripling has actually 
no whiskers !” 

** Neither has my cousin Rosalind ; yet you found her 
resistless.”’ 

‘* Well,I believe you are right ; and besides, de gustibus 
—I beg your pardon, I was going to quote Latin.”"—£din- 
burgh Literary Journal, 
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CONGREVE’S GOLDEN BALM, for Children cut. 
ting their teeth.—This unique and elegant preparation isa 
new andimportant discovery, superior to any thing of the 
kind hitherto introduced. It immediately allays the in- 
flammation and anguish excited in the tender Gums frem 
that cause, without producing constipation of the bowels, 
and other baneful effects. Its properties are of the most 
innocent nature: and, as a sovereign antidote to all the 
painful conoegueness usually manifest at this distressing 
period, itis of paramount importance both to the sufferer 
and its Parents. In bottles, at 1s. 14d. each. 

The above Articles are prepared and sold by the Proprie- 
tor, 30, College-street, Chelsea; also, wholesale and retail, 
by E. SmituH and Co., Lord-street; retail, by Kaye, Courier- 
office; Deane, Castle-street; Maynard, Bold-street; Butler 
and Co., Castle-street; Hobson, Church-street; Johnson, 
Church-street; Owen, London-road; Watson, Scotland. 
road; J. Wright, 32, Ranelagh-street; Lathbury, Castle- 
street; Warren, St. Anne-street and Fool-lane; Pearson, 
Great George-place; Rawson, Scotland-road; Howell, Dale- 
street; Bradford, 40, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
‘ow; D. Scolefield, Queen-square; Stowell, Castle-street ; 
Bird, St. James’-place; Wales and Co., Castle-street, Liver- 
pool; and most respectable Booksellers and Druggists 
throughout the Kingdom. 

N.B.—Ask for ‘‘ Congreve’s Golden Balm,” and notice his 
signature (Henry Congreve) across the stamp, as none others 
are genuine. 
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that the pebbles rubbed against each other as they passed 
over them, there was notasound tobeheard. Julia, how- 














Days. Morn.| Even. | Height.| Festivals, &c. 
h. m./h. m./ft. in. 
Tuesday --16)11 Sij————|17 OO 
Wednesday1l7| 0 6} O 22/17 O |Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. 
Thursday 18} 0 37) 0 53/16 
Friday --.-19} 1 10} 1 27/16 1 
Saturday -.20} 1 45) 2 2)15 4 |Edmund, Kingand Martyr 
Sunday ----21| 2 22) 2 44/14 5 |24th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --22} 3 6/3 32}13 4 |Ceeilia. 
Tuesday --23) 4 1) 4 32/12 8 St, Clement. 
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THE EAST INDIA MONOPOLY. 
—=—=>>—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In perusing the ** Military Reminiscences” of 
Colonel Welsh, lately published, I find the following pas- 
sage, in which the soldier seems to have o great desire to 
assume the politician. ‘* Disappointed and interested in- 
dividuals,” he says, ‘are misleading the minds of the 
public, on a question of vital importance, not merely to 
that Company, which has so long, so judiciously, and so 
exclusively managed those valuable possessions, (our 
Eastern dependencies,) but to the millions of inhabitants 
now happy under their just, conciliating, and liberal con- 
trol; who would so materially suger by any change of 
masters, and I think I may venture to add, to the nation 
at large.” Vol. ii. p. 346. At the present time, Sir, 
when the great question of the Company's monopoly is 
about to be canvassed by the united wisdom of the nation, 
every thing which has a tendency to bias the minds of those 
by whom the subject must be decided, is of the last im- 
portance ; and sentiments like those which I have quoted 
going forth in a fashionable publication, and proclaimed 
by a character like the author of it, ought not to be passed 
over without a comment. 

Of Colonel Welsh himself I know nothing. He is, no 
doubt, a strictly honourable man, and may have written 
under the influence of the best motives; but, however 
high he may stand as an individual, that height by no 
means demands an acquiescence in his opinions: nay, 
where such opinions are erroneous it calls for instant ani- 
madversion, since error, when broached by honesty and 
sincerity, becomes doubly hurtful, because it comes in the 
garb of virtue. It is easy to see who the writer refers to 
when he speaks of ‘* disappointed and interested indivi- 
duals.”” Disappointed, indeed, the injured Buckingham 
was; and had Colonel Welsh experienced similar treat- 
ment, fe, too, would have been disappointed. It has be- 


{ come the fashion among a certain class of persons (among 


whom, however, I trust the Colonel is not to be found) to 
ridicule the man whose talents and firmness, whose pa- 
tience and patriotism they are not able to imitate. The 
man who, after being beggared without the slightest show 
of justice, by this ** just, conciliating, and liberal Com- 
— after exciting admiration by his talents, and at 
ength spending his property and his strength in an un- 
paid attempt to benefit the commerce of his country, is, in 
his latter days, left to himself to take what falls, or die 
unnoticed ; and who, when he attempts—honestly attempts 
at once to amend his ruined fortunes, and to enlarge the 
national information, is treated with sneers of ‘* Bucking- 
ham’s last humbug,” by those whose only claim to dis. 
tinction isa talent for ridiculing all that is great, and 
good, and honest, and looked down upon asa ‘* disap. 
pointed and interested individual” by others whose ta- 
lents and time might have been better employed. Dis- 
appointed he justly is, interested he is not. 

But these ‘*disappointed and interested individuals” 
are, it is said, ** misleading the minds of the public.’ I 
ask in what? Can their statements be contradicted? Can 
it be.denied, that this ** just”? Company have so acted the 
absolute despot, that the very courts of justice were closed, 
since the officers of justice could not act? Can it be de- 
nied that their ‘* exclusive’ tyranny has awakened a ge- 
neral remonstrance against their oppressions? Can it be 
denied that by fettering the free commerce of England, to 
enrich a few overgrown speculators, they have laid a hea- 
vier tax upon the people of England than its own Govern 
ment has thought proper to levy ? Can it be denied that 
all this has been done, not to benefit the empire at large, 
nor to benefit that part which they govern, but to increase 
the funds of a few men, rolling in luxury, and insensible 
to the wants of their fellows? Those who have risen to 
rank under their power, may speak well of them, and have 





perhaps a right todo so; but while such charges as these 
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stand against them, the very existence of such a Company 
is a practical absurdity, as well as a disgrace to a free and 
rational people ! 

It is, however, further said, that the inhabitants being 
now ** happy, under the just, conciliating, and liberal con- 
trol” of this imperium in impcrio, ** would materially 
suffer under a change of masters.” Now, if any change 
be made, that change will place them under the immedi- 
ate control] of the British Government, and will give them 
at once the rights and privileges of British subjects—rights 
which they do net now enjoy, and privileges which they 
do not now possess. Does the writer, then, mean to assert, 
that itis better to be governed, taxed, and controlled at 
second hand? Does he mean to assert that the inhabit- 
ants of our Indian provinces would sugzr by being ruled 
by the British Parliament, through the medium of British 
law? Does he mean to say that a company of merchants, 
whose open and declared principle is the acquisition of 
wealth, and who started on that avowed principle, are bet- 
ter governors, and their subjects happier, than the legal 
government of the empire, whose avowed and open princi- 
ple is the honour and prosperity of the kingdom—or than 
the subjects of that direct and legal government? If he 
does, his conclusion is not only absurd, but is a libel on 
the government of the country. It is absurd, because it 
declares that a government at second hand is better than a 
direct one; that the direct administration of justice is a 
couse of suffering, and private tyranny a source of happi- 
ness; and that the desire of gain is a better qualification 
for a governor, than the honour and happiness of his coun- 
try: and it is a libel on the government of the kingdom, 
as it admits and tacitly declares, that the principle of their 
rule is something more selfish than even the attainment of 
riches; and that those who come directly under their in- 
fluence necessarily suffer by it. Would the Kast India 
Company be so anxious for the continuance of their char- 
ter, if it was not a source of infinite gain to them? Nay, 
if such gain did not flow into their funds, would they not 
throw up that charter in disappointment ? I say, Sir, they 
would: and, therefore, their government is a government 
of which gain is the end, and, consequently, selfishness the 
prineiple. The conclusion is plain; it cannot be over. 
turned, unless it be shown, that even though they got no- 
thing by it, they would continue of their own accord to 
govera India. 

But from this fact another truth arises. The wealth thus 
poured into the pockets of private adventurers is wholly or 
in part withheld from the nation at large. The profits of 
a lucrative trade, which equity would distribute among all 
who were willing to engage in it, are exclusively possessed 
by a few to the exclusion of every other. In this we are 
behind the nations. America, and the continental king- 
doms, govern not their dependencies by a society of mer- 
chants. They do not constitute a few adventurers lords 
and masters of their provinces: and they reap the fruits 
of their justice, in an increased distribution of the comforts 
and luxuries of life. But we make a society of traders, 
superior even to justice itself; give them power to con- 
trol and intimidate its officers; deliver to them an exclu- 
sive power to trade, where all would be welcome; and we, 
too, reap the fruits, in a tax upon the comforts of existence 
far beyond what any other people pay. So much, Sir, for 
the justice, liberality, and conciliating conduct of the East 
India Company. 

It is now, Sir, the period when a stand should be made, 
and that stand should be a firm one. Now, or never, 
must this degrading monopoly—this flattered, and fat- 
tened idol of corruption, be attacked and overthrown. 
Let, then, Liverpool, with the spirit which has always 
distinguished her, stand foremost in the contest; and 
electing a man who will become her organ on this sub- 
ject, let her voice be heard in the senate, and through the 
nation, till that which justice declares ought to be free, is 
laid open to the labour and industry of all.—I remain, 
yours, &e. JOSEPHUS GEORGIUS. 
October 20, 1830, 


EDUCATION. 
——=>>_— e 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—*' What is the best system of education in Europe?” 
demanded an anxious inquirer from Talleyrand. ‘‘ Oh, as 
to the public education of England,” replied he, ‘ elle 
est exécrable ; it is most wretched!” Every observing 

Englishman must admit the reply of the French politician 
to be just; every patrict must regret it, and every parent 
painfully feel it. 

Talleyrand’s ** elle est exécrable” is most particularly 
applicable to the education of the rich, less so to the chil- 
dren of the middle class, and least so to those of the poor 
in large towns. Such in general comparative terms may 
be stated the proportion of good useful instruction given 
io the different classes of English society: for, indeed, to 
speak of an English system of education, its merits or 
demerits must be mere idle verbiage; since, to speak the 
truth, so discreditable to us, in England there is no system ; 
no national system of elementary instruction. If we look 
to the education of the rich we find their institutions lag- 
ging behind the spirit of the age, sunk in apathy, and their 
professors following an old beaten track, not in any wa 
improved since the downfall of the monkish nonsense whic 
preceded them. What useful learning does a boy bring 
from Eton or Westminster ? Just none at all. Does the 
young man gain much at Cambridge or Oxford? No. 
Do those local schools, or colleges, erected in large towns, 
such as Royal Institutions, produce much benefit to the sons 
of the local rich? Let that of Liverpool answer. If any 
thing were wanting to show the imbecility of the old system 
we have had here a most notable instance—for one party 
being resolved that no improvements should be instituted 
under their patronage, drove the sensible party from their 
posts, and now manage every thing their own way. What 
has been the result? The schools sre almost deserted ; 
for the pupils have almost all departed,—their favourite 
teacher has resigned, the whole will shortly fall into ruin, 
and in such hands will never be revived. But, at the best, 
it never did much, and did not qualify youths for society. 
The sensible rich man, in order to have his children pro- 
perly educated, is obliged to employ, at a great expense, 
private teachers. 

If we look at the education of the poor we find their 
schools and mechanics’ institutions admirably adapted to 
keep pace with science, and give proper instruction, teach- 
ing them useful knowledge, qualifying them for their fu- 
ture pursuits in life, and likely to elevate them to the first 
class in society in point of information. 

If we look at the education of the middling classes, we 
find it placed in a singular position. They cannot, fortu- 
nately for them, afford to pay for education in the institu- 
tions of the rich, and foolish pride, or worldly considerations, 
prevent them using those of the poor. Their importance 
in society most urgently demands that their children should 
receive a fitting education ; and, I trust, that some public 
spirit—some local Brougham—will, in this town, provide 
an establishment fitted tor them, which will explode all 
old systems, having for its object utility,—applying theory 
to mame” ming yg on literary and scientific sub- 
jects—qualifying them for becoming useful members of 
society—making them acquainted with its duties—the laws 
and constitution of their country, and making learning a 
pleasure instead of an irksome duty. 

I ceuld, Mr. Fditor, have expanded on this subject ; 
but your columns are so valuable that I know brevity must 
be my law, though your public spirit and desire to promote 
the Slesiogs of education would induce you to insert any 
article on the establishment of an institution to be devoted 


to the benefit of the middle class of society. 
PARENS. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To T. Hancock, Goswell Mews, Goswell.road, Middle. 
sex, waterproof cloth manufacturer, for improvements in 
the manufacture of certain articles of dress or wearing 
parel, fancy ornaments, and figures: and in the method 
of rendering certain manufactures and substances, in 3 
degree or entirely, impervious to air and water; and of 
protecting certain manufactures and substances from bei 
injured by air, water, or moisture.—Dated the 5th of Aug. 
1830.—2 months. 

To W. Mallet, Marlborough-street, Dublin, iron-ma. 

nufacturer, for certain improvements in making or con. 
structing certain descriptions of wheelbarrows.—5th of 
August.—-6 months, 
_ To J. Pearse, Tavistock, Devon, ironmonger, for an 
improved method of making and constructing wheels, and 
in the application thereof to carriages.—5th of August 
6 months. 

To C. Shiels, Liverpool, merchant, for certain improve. 
ments in the process of preparing and cleansing rice, 
Communicated by a foreigner.—5th of August.—-6 months, 

To £. Coffey, Dock Distillery, Dublin, distiller, for 
certain improvements in the machinery used in the process 
of brewing and distiliing.—5th of August.—-6 months. 

To M. Robinson, Great George-street, Westminster, 
navy-agent, for certain improvements in the process of 
making and purifying sugars. Communicated by a per. 
son eH abroad.—5th of August.—6 months. 

To R. Clough, Liverpool, ship-broker, for an improved 
supporting block, to be used in graving docks, and for 
other purposes.—5th of August.—6 months. 

To Sir C. W. Dance, Hertsbourne Manor-place, in the 

parish of Bushy, Hertfordshire, Knight, Lieut.- Colonel, 
for certain improvements in packing and transporting 
goods.—5th of August.—-6 months. 
To S. Smith, Princes-street, Leicester Fields, in the 
parish of St. James, Westminster, gun-maker, for s new 
nipple or touch-hole, to be applied to fire-arms for the 
purpose of firing the same by percussion; and a new cap 
or primer for containing the priming, by which such fire. 
arms are to be fired.—7th of August.—2 months. 

To W. Palmer, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, gen- 
tleman, for improvements in making candles.—10th of 
August.—6 months. 

To J. Lawrence, Birmingham, silversmith, and W. 
Rudder, Edge, Gloucestershire, gentleman, for an im- 
provement in saddles and girths by an apparatus affixed 
to either of them.—10th of August.—6 months. 

To F. Ford, Canonbury-square, Islington, Middlesex, 
chemist (nephew and successor to the late R. Ford,) for 
certain improvements in the medicine for the cure of 
coughs, colds. asthmas, and consumptions, known by the 
name of ** Ford’s Balsam of Horehound.”—12th of Aug. 
—2 months. 

To J. Knowles, Farnham, Surrey, hop-planter, for 8 
certain instrument or machine for drawing up hop- 
out of the ground, previous to picking the hops and 
which, by drawing the poles perpendicu: iy, wil greatl 
save them, as well as prevent the hops from being bruised, 
called **a hope-pole drawer by lever and fulerum.”—18th 
of August.—2 months. , 

To M. Towgood, Dartford, Kent, paper-maker, and L. 
Smith, Paternoster-row, stationer, for an improved 

of applying size to paper.—18th of August.—6 months. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Cuess.—We have the pleasure ‘o acknowledge from George 
Walker, Esq., of Newman-street, London, an 

present of sixteen original positions, the invention of him- 
self and William Bone, Esq. We shall appropriate them 
without interruption, and shall feel much obliged if this 
ingenious correspondent will furnish us with more specl- 
mens, at his leasure, We note the contents of his letter, 
and shall not fail to put him in possession of copies of the 
Kaleidoscope, containing his own studies. 
Critrcism.—The critique of #”. N. P. is in reserve for next 
week. 

Tux Neoro SLAVE, A TALR.—This affecting story shall have 
an early place in our columns. 

Martuemartics.—The article communicated by Alpha is aver? 
simple equation, to be found in almost every treatise on 
Algebra, It may be solved in a very few lines. 
ALGEBRAIC SUBTRACTION.—-There appears to be nothing new 
in the communication we have received on this subject. 








Barometer { Extreme] Thermo- Extreme] State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8 Heat du-] Win at 
Noon. Night. |Morning. ring Day.| at Noon. Noon. 
Nov. 
3429 54] 51 0} 55 O 6O O|W.S.W.)Cloudy. 
4/29 50| 46 0| 47 O 54 O} N.W. {Showery. 
5129 55145 0} 48 O 55 O| S.S.W. jCloudy. 
6|28 93] 44 0/49 O 55 O S. Rain. 
7128 90| 44 0] 48 O 50 O} N.W. jStormy. 
8/29 50/44 0] 46 0 48 O| N.W. {Fair. 
9129 58) 37 0} 42 O 51 O| W.S.W.jRain. 


3d, Haif-past seven, p.m. heavy rain.—Sth. Nine, a.m. 
rain.—6th, Heavy rain during night.—7th, Hp § stormy 
during night.—8th, Heavy rain during night; nine, a.m, 
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